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HEXAMETERS 

Our single long day of conscious racial life, in Western 
Europe and here in Hesperia, began, or now seems to 
have begun, with the Homeric bugle-call at grey dawn, 
long, no one knows how long, before Herodotus sketched 
the world of sunrise. And the tale is consecutive, 
unbroken. Andrew Lang said once that, under bitter 
compulsion, if he must choose, he would give up all the 
rest of Greek literature and cleave unto Homer. May 
no such choice fall to us, even in a nightmare! But, at 
any rate, the Trojan epic has not only dominated largely 
the forms of poetry ever since, but it was a very large, 
doubtless the largest traditional force in shaping the 
theology, the ideals, the life of the later Hellenism in 
datable ages. 

To illustrate on one side these truisms, let us draw 
out and scrutinize for a few minutes one familiar golden 
thread, and note especially how firmly it binds together 
the near and the f ar-a- way : unless, as sad Evangeline's 
poet would remind us, though not, this time, in the 
stately dactyls, 'tis with song as with sorrow, both of 
which are all men's heritage: 

There is no far nor near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is no soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe 

"O Absalom, my son!" 

Indeed there was a chamber window, quite like 
David's, over the great west gate that opened on the 
Trojan plain: and from it, one bitter day, Hecuba 
leaned, baring her motherly bosom, and crying in 
despairing agony: 

Hector, my child, this bosom revere, and have pity upon 

me. 
If with my breast I ever have made thee forgetful of 

sorrows, 
Now be mindful thereof, dear child, and avoiding the 

foeman 
Enter within our walls: stand not thus forward to 

meet him. 

It is here not even the measure, the rhythm, alone, that 
is, like the name of 'the Argo, to all men familiar'. It 
is also the typical appeal of woman: and the age-long 
deafness of man to it, no less. Even so, a day or two 
before, had Andromache cried 'Tarry thou here on the 
rampart', — and, like his mother, she too would have 
scorned him if he had obeyed, because, long after the 



duel of men or states is a forgotten madness, when 
destruction of human life shall no longer be a path to 
glory, the basic laws of sex will remain, and Tennyson's 
wisest, deepest line will vibrate still, 

Man dreams of fame, while woman wakes to love. 

A hundred miles North of us the little domestic scene 
is repeated to-day, and daily. It is because such ele- 
mental truth, nobly uttered, is timeless and deathless, 
that Homer and Kipling are equally notable, to-day, as 
we gaze across the last and most drear of battlefields. 
The heroic hexameter is a verse of six stresses, or, let 
us say, six elevations, followed by as many depressions 
(Senkungen). At least itis a measure of six bars in 4 /s 
time, usually slurred in modern utterance to about 3 /g 
time. But such a verse is entirely too long to be 
uttered in a single expiration of breath: or, to put 
essentially the same case in other terms, it is about 
double the length of the normal average simple sentence, 
or clause in a compound or complex sentence, in any 
language meant to be enunciated by breathing — or 
breathless — -mortals. Therefore the so-called caesura, 
or cleavage, must be really a suture, a seam. Two 
normal verses must have been stitched together, and 
the single hexameter is essentially a couplet. It will 
usually hold two direct simple statements rather .than 
one, thus: 

Nay but have pity upon me, and tarry thou here on the 

rampart. 
Mitleid zeige mir doch, und bleibe Du hier auf dem 

Turme! 

These are the voices three, that speak of endless en- 
deavour. 

Or else it has been padded with fixed epithets, patrony- 
mics, obsequious forms of address, or even otiose ad- 
verbs: 

Kronian monarch, enthroned on high, in the ether who 
dwellest. . . 

Of course the division must not be mere accurate 
bisection. That would be monotonous and so at last 
unendurable. Some verses run far over the middle point : 

Greatly as well did he suffer in war, till he founded a city . 
Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem. 

Occasionally a line is neatly trisected: 
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You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a fellow 

Yet the most discouraging of all are those verses which 
would fain forbid the utterer to pause at all : 

Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

It is essentially the same fusion of two short verses that 
is seen in the Nibelungenlied, which sings e.g. 

Von frouden, hochgeziten, von weinen und von klagen, 

and even nearer home, where 

The king is in the parlor, 
Counting out his money. 

But it was the early Greek who found the exact point 
where flexible freedom and harmonious law dwelt 
together. Hence, the perfect meter. 

It is in this perfected Homeric measure, and that 
alone, that we receive the first tidings of thinking, 
suffering, loving and quarrelsome men and women in 
European lands: 15,000 noble verses in the Iliad, 
12,000 in the Odyssey, and tantalizing fragments of the 
lost epics, the more localized legends and cults of the 
Homeric Hymns, the homelier strains of the Hesiodic 
Works and Days, the ancient kernel of the Theogony 
amid the interpolations of much later ages — every word, 
in short, that can be much older than the seventh 
century B. C. And the more intimate we grow with the 
Iliad, in particular, the more does its form seem to fit 
to substance as closely as human bone and flesh, almost 
indeed as body and soul. 

This is true only in Greek, and Homeric Greek at that, 
which seems even to have moulded its plastic word- 
forms to fit into the measure. By comparison, all later 
hexameter is imitative, conscious, artificial. In collo- 
quial Attic, even when the preposition settles itself as a 
true prefix, when the article became necessary, when 
resonant awr's and oio's had contracted, the sentence 
oftenest fell naturally, as Aristotle remarks, into iambic 
time, essentially our blank verse. 

Latin has too many heavy syllables, or too few easily 
shuffled light adverbs, like 7e, Si], otv, Upa, to echo Homer. 
English and German cannot keep step at all in the fetters 
of classic rules for quantity. English, besides, has lost 
too many of the endings that make Anglo-Saxon or 
High German fit better, especially, into the close of an 
heroic line. 

It is not wholly our fancy that Vergil's rhythm best 
suits the sadder tones, as Sunt lacrimae rerum ; f orsan 
et haec olim meminisse iuvabit; tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. Indeed, such cadences 
gained ground on him in later years, after the livelier 
youthful trip of Tityre tu patulae. Yet I think the 
genius of the Latin language often helped or forced him 
to be spondaic, if not even despondent, though his 
truest lovers are prone to see him as rather an elegiac or 
at most idyllic poet at heart, sinking uncomplainingly 
under the too-heavy epic "burden of an honor unto 
which he was not born". 



Of course in Vergil's undoubted works (all of which 
actually bear pure Greek titles), the avowed imitation 
extends to matter as well as to form. The Eclogues 
could never have existed but for Theocritus; the 
Georgics are heavily indebted to Hesiod and other 
Greeks; in the first half of the Aeneid we are often, very 
often, frankly reminded that we are following Odys- 
seus's footprints, or the track of his heels, while the 
battles of thelater books are paler replicas of the con- 
tests in the Scamandrian plain. One might just about 
as well ignore the history, the culture, the poetic 
utterance of England, and hope nevertheless to master 
American literature. 

In Greek lands, the great creative impulses of later 
times, choral lyric after 700 B. C, drama in the fifth 
century, by no means copied Homer's meter. In all 
the struggle for varied rhythms in tragic chorus and 
Pindaric ode, the regular series of dactyls is noticeably 
rare. Even the more steadfast movement of the 
dramatic dialogue was at first trochaic, then a quiet 
iambic movement. 

The chief revival of pure hexameter in Greek was in 
the belated Alexandrian epic: and here again Apollonius 
Rhodius, for example, is constantly borrowing not 
Homer's meter alone, but vocabulary, syntax, dialectic 
forms, and even poetic spirit, at least so far as he is able. 
Theocritus's verse, indeed, like the matter, is fully 
justified as his own. The broad Doric coloring, the 
rustic tone, the late-dragging caesura are only the most 
obvious of his ear-marks. Yet even he is fond of 
Homeric echoes in word and idea. 

In Rome Vergil at once displaced Homer as the direct 
model. All the four lesser epic versifiers of the first 
century, Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus 
follow, far astern, after Aeneas's galleon. Ending his 
twelve years' toil on so Hellenic a theme as his Thebaid, 
Statius launches it with the envoi: 

Live, I pray, nor yet draw nigh to the Sacred Aeneid: 
Follow thou, rather, afar, and always worship her foot- 
prints. 

This has indeed always remained largely the attitude of 
poets and peoples in Latin lands, for whom Vergil, not 
Homer nor even Dante, is the poet : a choice I find hard 
to comprehend. 

There is, however, a Latin poem, a masterpiece, or, 
at the least a piece quite unique in its plan, by no means 
closely imitative of Vergil, excelling his work in ease, 
naturalness, versatility, indeed easily the most ingenious 
piece of hexameter versification ever composed in the 
Latin language. I mean Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Possibly full knowledge of his Greek sources would 
lessen our admiration for this looselinked tour de force. 
Often it may be quite as close a translation as that 
"pretty poem", the most skilful mass of rhymed penta- 
meters in English, which Bentley would not let Mr. 
Pope call Homer! Ovid's liftings we shall doubtless 
never have the means fully to detect, nor his neighbor 
Horace's, who was also a skilled conveyer, suspected by 
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the uncharitable of being often little more. As the 
matter stands, it is no wonder that Ovid's lighthearted 
handling of the Greek myths had far more influence on 
Renaissance painting than any other book whatsoever. 

Other names, notably Ennius and Lucretius, will at 
once come to mind. To father Ennius, Latin and 
Greek were both in a sense foreign languages. No won- 
der his pioneer effort to fit the words of the one to the 
meter borrowed from the other often seems labored and 
heavy. Lucretius, intent on the exact truth and scien- 
tific statement, is at times confessedly baffled by a meter 
that excluded many important Latin words. In purely 
poetical flights his lines often seem breathless, and 
many are too closely run together for easy utterance; 
but at his best he flies highest of all Roman poets. 
Indeed, though he so derides the belief in continued 
existence after death, perhaps it is he who is "Rome's 
least mortal mind". Catullus's little epic on Peleus 
and Thetis, especially the Song of the Fates, is marvel- 
ously swift and light. If to all these we add Horace's 
jogging verse in Satires and Epistles, the dominance of 
the dactyls in the chief Latin poets becomes almost 
oppressive. Most Latin poetry must be read in this 
measure, the avowed echo of the Hellenic prime, while 
it borrows myths, similes, even local color of every sort 
almost as persistently from Hellas. 

As to modern hexameters only a few words can be 
permitted. It seems strange that so little eminent 
success has been attained with them, at least in the 
accentual form, in Italian. Of quantity that language 
retains little consciousness. What Carducci did not 
accomplish is not likely to come to pass. Of course to 
Yankee ears the most familiar examples are Longfellow's 
Evangeline, the happier lovetale of his grandam 
Priscilla, and of her Quaker replica Elizabeth, in a tale 
of the Wayside Inn, who naviely remarks to John 
Alden's namesake, 
I have received from the Lord a call to love thee, John 

Estaugh. 

Kinglsey's verses are better quantified, smoother, 
even too swift: 

Far away over the sea on the Syrian shore to the south- 
ward 

Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a darkhaired Ethiop 
people. 

So much alliteration, line-rhyme, assonance, as this, or 
Longfellow's in 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his 
musket, 

are hardly classical. Latin, like Italian, must have 
required, rather, constant effort to avoid too monoton- 
ous series of jingling sounds. Clough's Bothie of 
Tabernavoulich is a collection of absurdly rough, spor- 
tive, often wilful hexameters or should-be hexameters. 
No very familiar names besides these have occurred to 
me off-hand. 



Goethe's most famous experiment in dactyls is the 
beloved Hermann and Dorothea, though Reineke 
Fuchs is more than twice as extended. Especially in- 
teresting is his attempt to complete the story of the 
Iliad down to Achilles's death. This remained a frag- 
ment of a few hundred lines, despite Schiller's enthu- 
siasm for the plan. Voss's Luisa is an idyll in dactyls, 
unless my memory serves me a bad trick. Much 
oftener seen in America is his remarkable rendering, 
line-for-line, of the entire Iliad and Odyssey. Such an 
attempt in English is far more difficult. From limited 
personal experience I am disposed to think it either im- 
possible, or attainable only by a great master of rhythm 
and Greek at once: a Milton, perchance, or a Swin- 
burne. Three gifted Englishmen, Worsley, Conington, 
and Fairfax Taylor, have successfully moulded the 
ancient epics into Spenserean stanzas. They might 
have worked the more-to-be desired miracle. To make 
Homer entirely intelligible would require a perfect ver- 
sion in the original meter. Until that be created— for- 
tasse igitur usque ad kalendas Graecas — , there will be 
just one alternative road, but an alluring one: rose- 
bordered, that is, with roses and thorns — read him in 
Greek. Every translator, of course, confesses that there 
is always much delicate local color, personal charm, 
aroma of race and land and speech, which no outlandish 
version can catch ere it vanishes. Come to Hellas, our 
spiritual Vaterland, and strive to get it all! 

Hobart College. W. C. LawTON. 
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Greek Philosophy. Part I, Thales to Plato. By 
John Burnet. London: Macmillan Company (1914). 
Pages x + 360- $2.50. 

This excellent work is divided into three books. Of 
these, the first, in six chapters, deals with the world, 
the second, in five chapters, with knowledge and con- 
duct, the third, in six chapters, with Plato. To these 
is added, in an Appendix, a table of Plato's family, 
adapted from Kirchner's Prosopographia to the con- 
clusions reached by the author in the present work, 
English and Greek Indices conclude the volume. 

In the Preface the author states that the volume was 
interrupted in its preparation and belated by his work 
on the Lexicon Platonicum; that he has been obliged 
"to deal with certain parts of the subject in a form which 
does not admit of detailed argument and still less of 
controversy"; that for the first book greater detail is 
made unnecessary by the second edition of his Early 
Greek Philosophy, but that certain parts of the third 
book embody baldly-stated conclusions which the 
author hopes to discuss in later works. He declares 
that his chief aim for the present "has been to assist 
students who wish to acquire a first-hand knowledge of 
what Plato actually says in the dialogues of his ma- 
turity". 



